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The  Committee  on  Educational  Interchange  Policy  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education  in  1954  in 
response  to  a  recommendation  made  by  an  independent  com¬ 
mittee  which  studied  the  role  and  functions  of  the  Institute. 
This  group  noted  the  need  for  a  policy  committee  to  survey  the 
field  of  exchange,  and  recommended  that  the  Institute  create 
such  a  body.  The  Committee  has  been  assigned  responsibility 
for  helping  to: 

1.  Clarify  the  values  of  exchanges;  set  standards  and  provide 
objectives  for  exchange  activities. 

2.  Identify  problems  and  difficulties,  find  solutions. 

3.  Identify  promising  programs  and  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  interested  groups. 

Although  established  by  the  Institute,  the  Committee’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  study  and  report  upon  the  whole  area  of  ex¬ 
change  of  persons,  and  not  only  those  activities  to  which  HE 
itself  is  related.  The  Committee  is  served  by  a  small  secretariat 
in  the  Institute. 

The  Committee’s  first  statement,  The  Goals  of  Student  Ex¬ 
change,  was  issued  in  January  1955.  Copies  are  available  through 
the  Institute. 
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In  the  decade  since  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
wisely  chosen  to  provide  funds  for  the  support  of  world-wide 
educational  exchange  programs  to  enable  Americans  to  go 
abroad  and  to  assist  foreign  nationals  to  come  to  this  country. 
Toward  this  end,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  “to 
provide  for  interchanges  on  a  reciprocal  basis  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  students,  trainees, 
teachers,  guest  instructors,  professors,  and  leaders  in  fields  of 
specialized  knowledge  and  skill.”  1 

The  stated  purpose  of  these  programs  is  “to  enable  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  United  States  in  other  countries,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  mutual  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  other  countries.”  2  Ful¬ 
filling  their  role  as  a  vital  part  of  this  Government’s  foreign 
relations,  educational  exchanges  provide  an  avenue  for  per¬ 
sonal  contact  and  cooperation  between  Americans  and  citi¬ 
zens  of  other  countries  in  mutually  profitable  academic,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  professional  relationships. 

In  1954-55,  892  American  students  studied  abroad  under 
U.S.  Government  grants— 873  of  them  in  22  countries  of 

1  The  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
Public  Law  402  (the  Smith-Mundt  Act),  Section  201. 

2  Ibid. 
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Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  Oceania  under  the  Fulbright  Act, 
and  19  under  the  Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter- 
American  Cultural  Relations  in  10  Latin  American  countries. 

Under  the  Fulbright,  Smith-Mundt  and  related  Acts,  1,633 
foreign  students  from  51  countries  received  travel  and/or 
dollar  maintenance  grants  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  the  United  States  during  the  academic  year 
1954-55. 

The  persons  selected  for  participation  in  the  interchange 
are  expected  to  have  serious  educational  purposes  and  to  have 
professional  and  academic  competence  to  carry  out  their  pro¬ 
posed  projects.  They  must  possess  such  personal  characteris¬ 
tics  as  emotional  security,  leadership  potentiality,  an  interest 
in  other  peoples  and  cultures,  and  the  ability  to  adapt  to  a 
new  environment  and  new  institutions.  Educational  facili¬ 
ties  of  a  kind  which  will  permit  achievement  of  the  grantees’ 
immediate  academic  and  professional  goals  must  be  available 
to  them.  Since  the  inauguration  of  these  programs  in  1948, 
both  the  Department  of  State  and  the  private  organizations 
to  which  certain  operational  responsibilities  have  been  dele¬ 
gated,  have  worked  to  establish  high  standards  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  placement  of  American  and  foreign  grantees.  Defi¬ 
nite  criteria  for  eligibility,  based  on  sound  educational 
theory,  have  been  set. 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  these  cultural  exchanges  is  to 
promote  better  understanding  of  the  United  States  in  other 
countries  and  a  better  mutual  understanding  between  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  the  citizens  of  other  nations,  it  is  clear  that  this 
objective  can  best  be  achieved  through  providing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  mature  individuals,  with  a  serious  purpose,  to 
achieve  personal  educational  goals. 

In  short,  the  goal  of  an  ideal  educational  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  summed  up  as:  qualified  people  given  suitable 
educational  opportunities. 

In  competitions  for  national  fellowships,  whether  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  or  private  funds,  the  question  of  assuring  an 
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equitable  geographic  distribution  in  the  selection  and  place¬ 
ment  of  grantees  is  frequently  raised.  Educators,  legislators 
and  other  persons  have  expressed  concern  over  what  they 
have  thought  to  be  undue  concentration  of  grantees  from 
certain  states  or  institutions  in  both  private  and  public  com¬ 
petitions.  In  1954,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
urged  that,  “The  selection  of  American  exchangees  to  go 
abroad  and  the  assignment  of  foreign  exchangees  should  be 
spread  over  the  greatest  geographic  area  possible.”  The  view 
has  been  expressed  that  public  programs,  in  particular,  should 
draw  their  participants  from  as  representative  a  group  of 
institutions  as  possible. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  private  organizations 
which  cooperate  in  the  administration  of  these  programs  have 
regularly  and  officially  reported  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public.  However,  it  is  felt  that  an  impartial  analysis  of  the 
present  situation  may  help  to  clarify  some  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  this  relatively  complex  problem. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  are 
well  served  by  sending  U.S.  students  abroad  from  as  many 
different  states  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  host  countries 
may  become  acquainted  with  Americans  from  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.  Similarly,  it  has  been  felt  that 
foreign  students,  where  possible,  should  be  placed  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  distributed  widely  throughout  the 
United  States  so  that  their  experiences  of  American  life  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

The  purposes  of  this  paper  are  to  review  briefly  the  facts 
on  the  existing  distribution  of  foreign  and  American  gran¬ 
tees,  to  identify  some  of  the  factors  which  tend  to  limit  geo¬ 
graphic  distribution,  and  to  raise  some  questions  concerning 
the  criteria  for  a  “good”  geographic  distribution.  The  obser¬ 
vations  contained  in  this  paper  are  confined  to  a  discussion 
of  those  foreign  and  American  college  and  university  students 
who  receive  some  financial  aid  through  the  Department  of 
State. 
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United  States  Student  Grantees 

Residents  of  all  the  forty-eight  states,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  who  had  studied  at  262 
United  States  institutions,  were  represented  among  the  892 
successful  U.S.  Government  exchange  grantees  in  1954-55. 

The  frequency  with  which  Americans,  particularly  univer¬ 
sity  students,  move  from  one  state  to  another  makes  it  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  determine  the  residence  of  grantees.  Gran¬ 
tees  are  frequently  mature  people  (the  upper  age  limit  is 
35  years)  —many  of  them  are  veterans— who  have  lived  and 
studied  in  several  states.  One  such  example  is  that  of  a  gran¬ 
tee  who  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Wisconsin  and  whose 
parents  now  reside  in  Ohio.  He  pursued  his  college  studies 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  and  at  Carleton  College  in 
Minnesota.  He  received  his  master’s  degree  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  and  at  the  time  of  his  application  for  a  Fulbright 
award  he  was  studying  for  his  doctorate  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle.  Although  it  might  have  been  difficult 
to  determine  his  geographical  assignment,  it  is  evident  that 
this  man  might  well  be  an  excellent  representative  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  certain  important  factors  which  impose  limita¬ 
tions,  of  varying  degrees,  on  efforts  to  secure  a  representative 
“cross-section”  of  Americans  selected  for  foreign  study. 
These  factors  may  be  grouped  under  three  main  headings: 
the  nature  of  the  Government  educational  exchange  pro¬ 
grams,  the  variations  from  state  to  state  both  in  population 
and  in  facilities  for  higher  education,  and  the  variations  in 
student  interest  in  study  abroad.  We  will  attempt  here  to 
present  these  factors  in  some  detail,  since  they  are  vital  to  an 
analysis  of  the  distribution  of  exchange  grants. 

First,  the  nature  of  Government  educational  exchange 
programs: 

The  U.S.  Government  program  is  32  separate  competitions 
for  a  specific  number  of  study  opportunities  in  32  countries. 
Each  individual  scholarship  program  is  based  on  a  bilateral 
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agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  specific  coun¬ 
try  concerned,  and  country  awards  cannot  arbitrarily  be  in¬ 
creased  or  transferred  to  another  country.  Thirteen  awards 
are  for  study  in  Finland,  2  for  Burma,  109  for  Italy,  2  for 
Venezuela,  etc. 

The  program  requires  that  each  American  student  must 
he  affiliated  with  an  approved  foreign  educational  institution. 
Bi-national  commissions  overseas  must  be  able  to  arrange  a 
satisfactory  placement  for  the  candidates.  The  educational 
institutions  abroad  have  the  right  to  reject  candidates  they 
deem  unsatisfactory. 

Applicants  for  the  foreign  study  grants  must  be  college 
graduates  or  the  equivalent.  The  baccalaureate  degree  is  the 
minimum  requirement  for  study  in  most  foreign  univer¬ 
sities.  Only  10%  of  U.S.  college  graduates  continue  their 
studies;  many  of  these  are  in  the  professional  fields  of  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  business  administration,  etc.,  and  have 
a  limited  interest  in  foreign  study. 

Competence  in  a  foreign  language  is  necessary  for  appli¬ 
cants  for  60°/c  of  the  awards.  This  fact  has  implications  for 
the  geographic  distribution  of  awards  because  instruction  in 
foreign  languages  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  Only  20%  of  American  college  students  study  any 
foreign  language,  with  only  slightly  more  than  1  %  majoring 
in  a  foreign  language.  It  is  not  surprising  that  five  states  with 
large  numbers  of  people  with  Italian  ancestry  have  accounted 
for  more  than  half  of  the  applications  for  the  large  programs 
in  Italy. 

Second,  variations  from  state  to  state  in  population  and 
higher  educational  facilities: 

The  distribution  of  grants  among  the  states  folloics  the 
distribution  of  the  American  population.  The  20  states 
which  contributed  the  largest  number  of  grantees  received 
76%  of  the  awards;  these  same  20  states  contain  72%  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  pattern  of  higher  educational  resources  in  the  United 
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States  is  reflected  in  the  distribution  of  the  applications  and 
the  awards.  More  than  half  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States  are  located  in  13  states,  and  59%  of  all 
college  students  and  70%  of  all  graduate  students  are  enrolled 
in  institutions  in  10  states.  The  10  states  which  had  the 
largest  numbers  of  grantees  awarded  47%  of  all  bachelor’s, 
56%  of  the  master’s  and  65%  of  the  doctoral  degrees  in  the 
United  States.  Conversely,  the  10  states  with  the  fewest  gran¬ 
tees  awarded  only  6%  of  the  bachelor’s,  5%  of  the  master’s 
and  1%  of  the  doctoral  degrees. 

Third ,  variations  in  student  interest  in  study  abroad: 

The  number  of  applicants  for  grants  varies  for  each  of  the 
32  countries.  1,545  applied  for  the  169  grants  available  for 
study  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whereas  only  6  applications 
were  made  for  the  2  grants  available  in  Burma. 

The  number  of  applications  according  to  state  of  residence 
varies  widely.  Of  the  total  of  4,241  applications  made  for  the 
892  awards,  residents  of  10  states  submitted  2,571,  or  61% 
of  all  the  applications.  Residents  of  10  other  states  sub¬ 
mitted  125,  or  3%  of  the  applications.  Residents  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  submitted  7  applications,  New  Yorkers,  871.  Fewer 
than  half  of  the  states  were  represented  in  applications  for 
study  in  11  of  the  22  Fulbright  countries. 

Despite  the  factors  which  would  seem  to  favor  heavily  pop¬ 
ulated  areas  applicants  from  states  from  which  fewer  appli¬ 
cations  were  received  have  had  more  chance  of  success  than 
those  from  states  which  produced  large  numbers  of  appli¬ 
cants.  Although  21%  of  all  applicants  received  grants,  only 
15%  from  Connecticut,  18%  from  Massachusetts,  and  19% 
from  both  California  and  Illinois  were  successful,  whereas 
39%  of  the  applications  from  Delaware,  38%  from  South 
Dakota,  37%  from  Arkansas,  33%  from  Kentucky  and  32% 
from  Nebraska  received  favorable  considerations.  New  York 
followed  the  national  average  by  receiving  grants  for  21% 
of  its  applicants.  Thus  the  selection  process  has  operated  as 
a  counter-balance  to  the  factors  which  tend  to  limit  the 
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geographic  distribution  o£  the  persons  who  apply  for  these 
grants. 

In  summary,  residents  of  all  states  were  represented  among 
the  students  holding  U.S.  Government  grants  for  study 
abroad.  The  factors  which  limit  a  broader  geographic  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  awards  include  the  following:  the  programs 
are  at  a  graduate  level,  many  of  the  grants  require  some  com¬ 
petence  in  a  foreign  language,  higher  educational  facilities 
are  not  equally  distributed  in  all  the  states  and,  because  of 
this,  more  applications  come  from  the  states  with  the  largest 
number  of  institutions  and  enrolled  students. 

Foreign  Student  Grantees 

In  1954-55,  the  1,633  students  from  51  foreign  countries 
who  received  some  type  of  financial  aid  from  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  attended  370  institutions  of  higher  education  in  44 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  foreign  students  who  receive 
financial  help  from  the  U.S.  Government  are  a  small  but 
highly  important  part  of  our  total  foreign  student  popula¬ 
tion.  They  are  carefully  selected  as  potential  leaders  and  are 
placed  in  institutions  which  will  contribute  most  to  their 
development. 

The  placement  of  foreign  grantees  in  United  States  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  is  governed,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
the  educational  and  financial  opportunities  which  are  avail¬ 
able  and  by  the  interests  and  inclinations  of  the  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  themselves.  In  considering  the  distribution  of  Govern¬ 
ment-assisted  foreign  students  within  the  United  States,  cer¬ 
tain  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

The  type  and  amount  of  financial  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
Government  limits  the  freedom  of  geographically  oriented 
assignments  to  American  colleges  and  universities.  Of  the 
1,633  foreign  students,  only  603  or  37%  of  the  grantees  re¬ 
ceived  full  Government  support  and  could,  to  some  extent, 
be  placed  according  to  geographic  considerations.  242  or  15% 
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received  Government  travel  grants  and  were  placed  by  the 
Institute  of  International  Education.  In  placing  these  stu¬ 
dents,  the  administering  agency’s  first  consideration  was  to 
find  them  adequate  financial  support  for  their  other  expenses. 
This  necessitated  placing  them  at  institutions  where  funds 
were  available.  788  or  48 %  also  received  Government  travel 
grants  and  “placed  themselves,”  making  their  own  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  balance  of  their  expenses  through  their  own 
or  family  financial  resources,  their  own  governments,  or  in¬ 
dividual  appeals  to  sponsors  in  the  United  States. 

The  maturity  and  level  of  study  of  these  foreign  grantees 
limit  widespread  distribution.  81%  of  the  foreign  grantees 
and  almost  all  of  those  who  receive  full  Government  support 
are  advanced  graduate  students  (only  171  U.S.  institutions 
award  the  Ph.D.  and  65  of  these  are  in  5  states) .  Over  60% 
of  the  foreign  grantees  are  26  years  of  age  or  older  (the  ad- 
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justment  of  men  and  women  of  this  age  to  many  United 
States  undergraduate  campuses,  with  students  aged  18  to  22, 
would  not  be  easy  for  the  foreign  visitors  or  the  college) . 

The  fields  of  specialization  of  foreign  grantees  limit  geo¬ 
graphic  distribution.  Many  graduate  grantees,  and  even  some 
undergraduates,  are  in  highly  specialized  fields:  marine  bi¬ 
ology,  aviation  law,  city  and  regional  planning,  radiochem¬ 
istry,  thermodynamics,  criminology.  Work  in  these  fields  is 
limited  to  very  few  institutions,  in  some  cases  to  only  one. 

Scholarship  aid  for  foreign  students  is  not  spread  equally 
throughout  the  United  States.  50%  of  the  grantees  received 
scholarship  aid  from  institutions  in  6  states,  states  which  have 
the  largest  number  of  colleges  and  universities. 

American  universities  which  are  well  known  abroad  at¬ 
tract  foreign  graduate  students  in  large  numbers.  Govern¬ 
ment  graduate  grantees  parallel  the  distribution  of  all  gradu¬ 
ate  foreign  students  in  the  United  States— 10  states  account 
for  69%  of  all  foreign  graduate  students  and  67%  of  all 
Government  graduate  grantees;  another  10  states  account  for 
only  .4%  of  the  Government  graduate  grantees  and  .3%  of 
all  the  foreign  graduate  students.3 

In  summary,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  placement  of  only 
one-third  of  the  foreign  students  in  this  country  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  programs  can  be  to  any  extent  influenced  by  the 
administering  organizations.  The  institutional  assignments 
of  1,030  of  the  1,633  foreign  grantees  were  limited  by  the 
availability  of  private  or  foreign  governmental  scholarships 
and  by  the  desires  of  the  many  “self-placed”  grantees.  The 
distribution  of  foreign  students  in  the  United  States  is  clearly 
dependent  upon  such  factors  as  the  availability  of  scholar¬ 
ships  and  educational  opportunities  and  knowledge  abroad 
of  institutions  in  this  country. 

s  Statistics  on  the  total  foreign  student  population  in  the  United  States  were 
compiled  from  the  results  of  the  1954-55  census  of  foreign  students;  these 
appear  in  the  Institute  of  International  Education’s  publication,  Open  Doors, 
May  1955. 
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What  Is  Good  Geographic  Distribution? 

In  a  discussion  of  alternative  methods  of  assuring  geo¬ 
graphic  distribution  for  Government-financed  programs,  sev¬ 
eral  approaches  to  the  problem  might  be  considered. 

One  possible  distribution  pattern  could  follow  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equal  numbers  for  each  state,  such  as  is  used  in  ap¬ 
portioning  seats  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  By  this  rule  equal  num¬ 
bers  of  foreign  grantees  would  go  to  each  state  and  equal 
numbers  of  American  students  would  be  selected  from  each 
state  for  study  abroad. 

It  would  also  be  possible  to  apportion  grants  and  grantees 
according  to  total  state  populations,  such  as  is  done  in  the 
apportionment  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
third  distribution  pattern  could  have  the  division  of  grants 
and  grantees  parallel  the  distribution  of  the  college  popula¬ 
tion  throughout  the  different  states.  The  further  suggestion 
might  be  made,  in  the  case  of  foreign  grantees,  that  the 
numerical  distribution  of  all  foreign  students  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time  be  the  guide  to  the  placement  of  Govern¬ 
ment  grantees.  Or  again,  the  number  of  higher  educational 
institutions  in  each  state  might  be  used  as  the  basis  for  select¬ 
ing  the  proper  number  of  United  States  students  and  placing 
foreign  grantees. 

It  would  be  possible  to  seek  the  broadest  possible  distribu¬ 
tion  as  an  ultimate  objective.  This  would  mean  that  in  the 
course  of  the  program  over  a  period  of  years,  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  place  at  least  one  foreign  student  in  every 
college  and  university  in  the  United  States  and  to  select  at 
least  one  graduate  of  every  institution  for  study  abroad  under 
a  Government  program. 

These  suggestions  do  not  exhaust  the  possible  standards 
on  which  an  ideal  geographic  distribution  might  be  based. 
In  practice,  however,  the  first  and  last  proposals,  equal  treat¬ 
ment  for  each  state  and  the  broadest  possible  distribution,  are 
not  feasible  because  of  the  nature  of  the  programs.  They 
would  place  serious  limitations  on  the  practice  of  selecting 
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qualified  people  and  placing  them  in  suitable  educational 
settings,  limitations  which  would  jeopardize  the  basic  goals 
of  the  programs. 

The  other  four  possible  standards  mentioned  above  have, 
in  fact,  been  approximated  in  the  actual  administration  of 
the  programs.  To  a  considerable  degree,  the  geographic  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Government-sponsored  students  has  followed  the 
distribution  of  the  state  populations,  the  distribution  of  col¬ 
lege  students  in  general,  the  distribution  of  all  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States  and  the  distribution  of  educational 
institutions  in  the  states. 

Perhaps  the  best  geographic  distribution  for  Government 
programs  is  one  which  follows  the  present  disposition  of  pop¬ 
ulation  and  educational  resources  among  the  various  states. 
It  is  probable  that  this  type  of  geographic  allocation  is  most 
flexible  and  one  which  is  more  likely  to  result  in  minimizing 
the  possible  conflict  of  interest  between  the  desires  and 
abilities  of  the  students,  the  basic  aims  of  the  program  and 
the  demands  of  a  widespread  geographic  representation. 

Some  Implications  of  Emphasis  on  Geographic 
Distribution 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  distribute  grants  and  grantees 
widely,  and  to  offset  certain  basic  factors  in  the  programs 
which  tend  to  restrict  this  distribution.  Although  these 
efforts  have  been  successful,  it  should  be  recognized  that  such 
steps  may  have  given  certain  areas  more  representation  than 
they  would  be  expected  to  have  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  eligible  graduate  students  resident  in  these  states,  the 
facilities  for  graduate  study  which  are  available,  or  the 
amount  of  financial  aid  which  they  can  give  to  foreign 
students. 

In  the  program  for  U.S.  students,  the  area  and  institution 
from  which  the  grantee  comes,  as  well  as  the  individual  gran¬ 
tee  himself,  benefit  by  his  selection— particularly  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  returns  to  live  or  work  in  this  area  or  institution.  But 
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if  special  considerations  of  residence  are  permitted  to  out¬ 
weigh  those  of  personal  worth  and  competence,  the  program 
may  lose  some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  American 
tradition  of  “May  the  best  man  win.” 

The  geographic  spread  of  foreign  grantees  in  institutions 
in  the  United  States  has  probably  aided  many  communities 
and  campuses  to  grow  in  understanding  and  vision  as  a  result 
of  having  foreign  students  in  their  midst.  Some  of  these 
students,  however,  may  have  been  deprived  of  the  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  academic  training  and  facilities  which  they  expected 
from  their  year  of  study  in  the  United  States. 

No  one  doubts  the  desirability  of  having  the  broadest  feasi¬ 
ble  geographic  distribution  among  the  American  grantees 
who  go  abroad  and  in  the  assignment  of  the  foreign  students 
to  institutions  all  over  the  United  States.  It  is  generally 
agreed  this  should  be  done,  as  long  as  it  is  compatible  with 
the  objectives  of  the  program— “to  enable  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States  in  other  countries,  and  to  increase  mutual 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  other  countries.”  We  will  want  to  choose  per¬ 
sons  to  represent  us  abroad  who  are  the  best  qualified  aca¬ 
demically  and  personally  and  who  will  regard  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  abroad  at  Government  expense  as  a  serious 
educational  opportunity.  Any  tendency  to  favor  less  out¬ 
standing  candidates  on  the  basis  of  geographic  distribution 
would  affect  the  impact  of  the  program  abroad  in  develop¬ 
ing  respect  for  American  cultural  and  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  the  program  to 
bring  brilliant  young  people  to  the  United  States  and  then 
to  deny  them  the  opportunities  they  seek,  by  placing  them 
in  institutions  or  communities  which  do  not  offer  them  the 
educational  advantages  for  which  they  came.  Frustration  and 
dissatisfaction  do  not  lead  to  mutual  understanding  between 
visitors  and  their  college  and  community  hosts. 

A  mathematical  state-by-state  geographic  distribution,  the 
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division  of  the  number  of  American  and  foreign  grantees  by 
the  number  of  states  in  this  country,  is  clearly  not  feasible. 
Such  a  goal  could  only  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  basic 
purposes  for  which  these  exchanges  were  authorized.  These 
foreign  study  awards  are  granted  to  individuals  whose  se¬ 
lection  and  placement  should  depend  primarily  on  their 
individual  needs.  “The  broad  social  and  political  goals  of 
exchange  programs— creating  international  understanding, 
developing  favorable  attitudes  of  nations  toward  the  United 
States— can  be  attained  but  they  must  be  recognized  as  long- 
range  and  indirect.  .  .  .  Exchange  programs  are  in  the 
American  tradition  of  the  individual  rather  than  the  mass 
approach  to  problems,  of  giving  to  individuals  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  their  abilities  to  the  fullest  as  the  surest 
way  of  promoting  the  general  welfare.  Confidence  in  ex¬ 
change  of  persons  programs  is  confidence  in  the  United 
States— confidence  in  the  strength  of  our  democratic  philos¬ 
ophy  as  well  as  in  the  advancement  of  our  technology.”  4 

Conclusion 

An  examination  of  the  programs  of  the  past  year  shows 
that  a  wide  geographic  distribution  has  been  attained  in  the 
selection  of  American  grantees  and  in  the  placement  of  for¬ 
eign  grantees.  Seeming  inequities  in  the  geographic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  states  or  regions  reflect  the  realities  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  scene  and  the  requirements  of  the  exchange 
programs. 

In  six  years,  the  U.S.  State  Department  programs  have 
earned  an  outstanding  place  in  the  field  of  international  edu¬ 
cational  exchange.  They  have  won  respect  as  educational, 
rather  than  propaganda,  activities,  a  real  achievement  in  a 
period  when  the  motives  of  nations  are  so  frequently  suspect. 
They  have  gained  support  abroad  as  mutual,  rather  than 

4  The  Goals  of  Student  Exchange:  An  Analysis  of  Goals  of  Programs  for 
Foreign  Students  (New  York:  Committee  on  Educational  Interchange  Policy, 
lanuary  1955),  p.  15. 
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unilateral,  undertakings  and  have  stimulated  such  reciprocal 
responses  as  the  Marshall  Scholarships  for  Americans,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  British  Government.  Everyone  concerned  with 
international  educational  exchange  programs  hopes  that  they 
will  continue  to  merit  respect  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  If  they  do  continue  to  earn  this  respect,  it 
will  be  because  selection  of  exchange  fellows  is  carefully  made 
on  well-established  standards,  and  because  academic  place¬ 
ment  of  foreign  students  in  the  United  States  is  carried  out 
with  the  educational  needs  of  the  individual  student  as  a 
primary  consideration. 


APPENDIX 


Distribution  by  States  of  Residence  of  U.S.  Applicants  and 
Grantees,  by  States  of  Study  Assignment  of  Foreign 
Grantees,  1954-55*  and  Total  Graduate 
Students  in  U.S.,  1954J 


Number  of 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Foreign 

of 

of  U.S. 

of  U.S. 

Grantees 

Graduate 

State 

Applicants 

Grantees 

Enrolled 

Students 

Alabama  . 

39 

8 

3 

1,502 

Arizona  . 

11 

2 

6 

1,022 

Arkansas  . 

19 

7 

6 

890 

California . 

.  .  283 

54 

115 

28,712 

Colorado . 

73 

15 

20 

2,698 

Connecticut  . 

.  .  118 

18 

59 

5,065 

Delaware  . 

18 

7 

— 

906 

District  of  Columbia. 

47 

10 

16 

7,434 

Florida  . 

61 

5 

7 

3,019 

Georgia  . 

53 

10 

11 

2,691 

Idaho  . 

22 

4 

2 

297 

Illinois  . 

.  .  225 

42 

131 

16,162 

Indiana  . 

60 

17 

42 

6,904 

Iowa  . 

44 

11 

29 

3,110 

Kansas . 

81 

14 

59 

2,077 

Kentucky  . 

43 

14 

9 

1,546 

Louisiana  . 

45 

11 

8 

2,125 

Maine  . 

29 

7 

5 

93 

Maryland  . 

63 

20 

22 

3,848 

Massachusetts  . 

.  .  223 

40 

202 

12,183 

Michigan  . 

.  .  138 

29 

74 

11,456 

Minnesota  . 

96 

21 

51 

3,355 

Mississippi  . 

17 

2 

3 

831 

Missouri  . 

71 

15 

29 

3,688 

Montana . . 

17 

3 

4 

301 

Nebraska  . 

31 

10 

11 

1,122 

Nevada  . 

10 

2 

— 

79 

New  Hampshire  .  .  .  . 

29 

8 

4 

426 

New  Jersey . 

186 

32 

37 

6,635 

New  Mexico . 

22 

6 

— 

1,096 

16 
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APPENDIX—  Continued 


Number  of 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Foreign 

of 

of  U.S. 

of  U.S. 

Grantees 

Graduate 

State 

Applicants 

Grantees 

Enrolled 

Students 

New  York . 

871 

184 

280 

51,780 

North  Carolina . 

74 

21 

21 

2,887 

North  Dakota  . 

16 

6 

— 

414 

Ohio  . 

176 

46 

70 

8,420 

Oklahoma  . 

44 

11 

9 

3,185 

Oregon  . 

57 

14 

18 

2,658 

Pennsylvania  . 

226 

44 

82 

15,003 

Rhode  Island . 

33 

10 

6 

553 

South  Carolina  . 

35 

8 

4 

971 

South  Dakota  . 

21 

8 

7 

235 

Tennessee  . 

54 

14 

9 

2,990 

Texas  . 

125 

20 

28 

11,438 

Utah  . 

23 

5 

5 

1,161 

Vermont  . 

18 

7 

4 

262 

Virginia  . 

68 

11 

21 

1,163 

Washington  . 

83 

10 

35 

2,513 

West  Virginia  . 

17 

4 

2 

886 

Wisconsin . 

86 

19 

65 

3,568 

Wyoming  . 

7 

1 

2 

230 

Alaska  . 

1 

— 

— 

24 

Canal  Zone . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Guam  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Hawaii  . 

12 

3 

— 

667 

Puerto  Rico  . 

12 

1 

— 

245 

Virgin  Islands  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

U.S.  Citizens  Abroad.  .  . 

5 

1 

— 

— 

Service  Schools  . 

— 

— 

— 

75 

Totals  . 

4,241 

892 

1,633 

242,601 

*  Distribution  in  the  United  States  of  Grantees  under  the  International 
Educational  Exchange  Program,  a  Report  compiled  by  the  International 
Educational  Exchange  Service,  April  1,  1955. 

f  Resident,  Extension,  and  Adult  Education  Enrollment  in  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education:  November  1954,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Circular  No.  454,  September  1955,  p.  10. 
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